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THE WEAKEST LINK 


Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
.004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per lb. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941; Auckland. 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


A CONFERENCE SESSION 


The following three papers on Scientific, Technical, and Commercial 
Service were presented on 26 February 1958 at a special session of the 
27th Conference of the New Zealand Library Association held at 
Invercargill. They represent three distinct points of view. Mr D. B. 
Black, himself a manufacturer, is also Chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Palmerston North City Council; Miss Mary Ronnie 
is Chief Lending Assistant at Dunedin Public Library; and Mr E. H. 
Leatham is Librarian, Central Library, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Wellington. 
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A MANUFACTURER’S VIEW | 


D. B. BLACK 


| appreciate the privilege of speaking at this conference and I do 


hope that my remarks may have some value for my fellow delegates. 
The subject of library service in science and technology is a vast 


and almost unlimited one. I propose to deal with but a few practical | 


points as I, a library user, see them. 

Firstly, my qualifications—I control a manufacturing company that 
operates at a profit, apparently to the satisfaction of the shareholders, 
and which produces literally millions of articles annually. | have used 
the services of three of the university libraries in the course of my 
education and business activities as well as the services of the main 
public libraries of New Zealand. 

Secondly, I shall speak of the need for more effective Scientific, 
Technical, and Commercial Service in our libraries. In my view, a 
more developed service is justified for the simple and important reason 
that the greater part of New Zealand’s population depends upon 
business, industry, and commerce for its livelihood. The opportunity 
to earn a living is more immediately vital than cultural or purely 
recreational reading. - 

In the changing economic conditions of the present day competition 
is becoming much keener in the marketing of wool, meat, and dairy 
products and in the sale of manufactured goods and raw materials. 
This cannot but affect our economy, deeply involved in world trade 
as it is. Unemployment is rising rapidly in Australia, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France, and Italy, to name a few 
of the countries that seek to buy and sell in our small market. We 
in New Zealand live in a protected economy within which over-full 
employment has existed for many years, and many people seem to 
assume that this state of “easy come, easy go” will remain. It would 
be a self-deception to believe that this prosperity will continue 
indefinitely. One reason for this conclusion is that there is a marked 
tendency to work towards freer trade. The European Free Trade Area 
is an example that will affect us noticeably, while we are already 
committed under G.A.T.T. to move towards freer trade ourselves. We 
can employ import restrictions only under particular circumstances, 
one of these being the protection of overseas exchange balances. This 
means, in its broad effect, that our own industrial and commercial 
organisations will have to compete to a greater degree with those of 
more experienced countries with greater resources and more highly 
developed technical skills. This is where the need for an improved 
information service becomes apparent. 

Thirdly, there is the question of the range of service. There is 4 
vast body of literature—books, reports and periodicals—already in 
existence and being rapidly augmented, and, naturally, it would be 
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wise to confine ourselves for the most part to the fields in which our 
business, industrial, and scientific organisations operate. This range 
can be ascertained from the statistics of production and the distribution 
of employment and from enquiries made of trade and _ business 
associations, e.g., Manufacturers’ Associations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, etc. 

If a scientific and technical information service is to be 
decentralised then the individual units would function more usefully 
by consulting local trade and business interests as to their needs and 
taking the initiative in supplying the information required. Most 
librarians are aware that business people usually ask only for 
information that they really require, and, if they cannot obtain such 
information, they like to know why they cannot do so. 

It must be remembered that general information is the goal rather 
than specific information, as most industrial and business enterprises 
have their own collection of specific information, even though it may 
be a very small one. For reasons of competition they may not wish 
to have their trade speciality techniques available to likely competitors. 

Fourthly, I shall say a few words on the type of service. A top 
executive has not the time to spend in searching for information in a 
library. He would wish to be able to use the telephone to speak to 
a trained librarian and have the requested material on his desk in an 
hour or two if it is available locally. | am thinking here of a map, 
a trades directory, or a newspaper or periodical item which he wishes 
to consult. Most of the problems that he has to deal with are immediate 
ones and require an immediate solution—otherwise production is held 
up and no return is received on wages and overhead costs. Remember, 
a businessman’s job is to make money honourably, and if he does 
not do this he fails materially and morally. 

If information has to be obtained from another part of New 
Zealand, then two or three days is a reasonable time in which to 
obtain it; if Overseas sources have to be employed, no longer than 
three weeks. 

For this form of service business would be prepared to pay, for a 
few pounds is very little to pay for information that is really needed. 

I will conclude by saying that I realise that a great deal of the 
information required by industrial and commercial concerns is already 
available within New Zealand. If librarians acquaint themselves on 
the one hand with the technical needs of their community and, on 
the other, with the existing sources of information required to fill these 
needs; if they make the potentialities of information service better 
known; and if they encourage commercial interests to use libraries 
by giving speedy and effective service from the available sources, they 
will contribute in a practical way to the maintenance of our standard 
of living and the prosperity of our people. 





S.T.C. SERVICE 
IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


MARY RONNIE 


The title of my part of this session might very well be: “Service in 
science and technology as seen from Dunedin Public Library.” I can 
claim no first-hand knowledge of the work done elsewhere and what 
I have to say of it is taken from reports together with impressions 
gained on brief visits to other parts of the country. 

What | propose to give is a fairly brief outline of commercial and 
technical service in New Zealand, and follow with a more detailed 
account of the work done at Dunedin Public Library, which is the 
work I know most about. 


1. N.Z.L.A. COMMITTEE REPORT, 1945 

It is now thirteen years since the N.Z.L.A. Committee on Technical 
and Commercial Library Service made its first recommendation. The 
whole tenor of this was the need for co-ordination of the library 
services already existing, and their future development by means of 
liaison officers in Wellington and four regions. These librarians, and 
particularly the headquarters one, were to be trained scientists. 

This scheme has never been implemented—initially, at least, because 
of lack of applicants for the positions. And it seems even less likely 
to-day that trained scientists are going to become librarians. Indeed, 
I have yet to be convinced that they are needed in public libraries. 
Their function seems to me to be rather as the technologists in industry 
who will use the libraries and not as those who will run them. 

The situation in New Zealand to-day appears to be little different 
from that of 1945, except that there may be a few more libraries 
in industrial concerns. 





2. GENERAL SITUATION 

At present commercial and technical service is given by very 
different types of libraries throughout the country. The connecting 
link between these libraries is the Interloan Service. Direct contact 
is possible in the borrowing of journals through use of the Union List 
of Serials. The National Library Service is the clearing house for 
requests for books, through the Union Catalogue in the National 
Library Centre. It is to the National Library Service, too, that public 
libraries send subject requests which they have been unable to satisfy 
from their own resources. 

There are the government departmental libraries, mainly in Welling- 
ton, local body departmental libraries, libraries in certain private 
firms, such as I.C.1., New Zealand Forest Products, Milburn Lime and 
Cement Co., university libraries, and public libraries. All of these are 
doing quite different jobs in the field, although on occasions their 
functions overlap. 
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Government department libraries presumably exist in large part for 
the benefit of their own departmental staff. Those of the D.S.I.R. and 
the Department of Industries and Commerce have a direct contact 
with industries through the /ndustrial Bulletin. Here, | feel, that the 
contact is perhaps rather too centralised. No hint is given in the 
Bulletin that it may be possible for manufacturers in Dunedin or 
Nelson or elsewhere to obtain material to help them from their local 
public libraries. All enquiries are directed to Wellington. 

Industrial firms and local government departments must naturally 
concentrate on the highly specialised material of their own particular 
fields. There are the texts which must be on hand whenever required, 
and there are those that are too specialised for a general library to 
hold—for example, a book on the mechanical washing of milk bottles 
should be at the Milk Treatment Station and not in the public library. 

The place of the university libraries is perhaps not quite so obvious, 
but, judging from the indexing and abstracting services held by the 
University of Otago Library, and the number of interloan requests 
which are sent from Dunedin Public Library to the Engineering School 
at the University of Canterbury, these libraries have a great deal to 
offer the technologists of industry. I suspect that a great deal more 
use could be made of these resources by this particular industrial 
group. 


3. PuBLIC LIBRARIES 

The function of the public library in commercial and technical 
service is a rather more general one. All of the libraries mentioned 
are catering for fairly closely defined groups, and the service they 
are giving is in the technical rather than the commercial field. 

For commercial service business men nearly always have to rely 
on the public library. In Dunedin, for instance, there are three places 
where directories are available—at the Post Office, where the selection 
is very small; at the Chamber of Commerce, where the selection is 
quite good, but available to members only: while for general use there 
is the public library. 


4, AUCKLAND PuBLIC LIBRARY 

In Auckland Public Library the major development in Commercial 
and Technical Service has been in recent years, since the library ceased 
to be a subscription one. A strong attempt has been made to build 
up a good service in this section, and it is in the commercial section, 
the Librarian reports, that the greatest results can be seen, their 
holdings of directories being now very good and comprehensive. His 
feeling is that this section is now well established but that the technical 
service is just beginning. 

The library’s present stock of the Dewey 300s, 500s, and 600s. is 
approximately 30,000, two-thirds of these being in the reference section 
—this is 29.2% of the Central Library’s stock. The additions for 1957 
were 22.5% of the total stock purchased for the Central Library. 
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The library is also spending nearly £400 per annum on journals in 
these three classification groups. 

In a sample six and a half weeks during 1957, an average of 147 
quick reference questions and 80 subject requests were answered 
each week. 


5. WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

In Wellington, there has for a number of years been a separate 
commercial and technical service. Three assistants are employed in this 
department, and there is a stock of about 28,000 books (Dewey 300s, 
500s, and 600s) with additions in the last two years of 1,200—1,500 
volumes annually. 

The annual expenditure on books is £1,000 and on periodicals £265. 

The library holds a very large and useful collection of trade 
catalogues. 

I have no further information of the work being done by other 
public libraries, but I suspect that the general pattern is not very 
different from that of Dunedin Public Library. And since my first-hand 
knowledge is of this, | propose to spend the rest of my time giving an 
outline of the Commercial and Technical Service given at Dunedin 
Public Library. 


6. DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

At Dunedin the library is divided into separate subject rooms, with 
no separate reference department. Almost all books may be borrowed, 
and, generally speaking, only purely reference works such as directories 
and dictionaries are now marked “For Reference Only”. 

The Commercial Room contains the Dewey sections 500 and 600, 
with the exception of the cookery, knitting, and sewing sections of 
the 640s, which are shelved on a special display stand in the Popular 
Room. The relevant material in the 300 section is not, as in Wellington, 
kept in this section, but is shelved in the Sociology Room, with history 
and biography. These rooms are adjacent, however, and contact 
is close. 

(i) Staffing. The reference and other work of the room (but not the 
shelving) is performed by the assistant in charge of the room, with 
the help of a junior reference assistant whose services are shared with 
the Sociology Room. 

During two weeks in April of last year a detailed study was made 
of the work of all departments. In the Commercial Section it was found 
that 15 hours of each week were spent on purely reference work— 
this did not include the issue of reference books and periodicals— 
about 3,000 are issued from the room each year—cataloguing, book 
selection or the general administration of the room. 

(ii) Book Selection. \n the field of pure science (Dewey 500s) the 
figures for the issue and purchase of books are comparatively low. 
Of the samples of issue taken regularly throughout the year, on 4 
different day of the week, each month, 5% of the non-fiction issued 
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was from the Dewey 500 section; and the number of books added was 
7.62% of the total non-fiction purchased for the year. 

The tendency is to leave the purchase of the specialised scientific 
material to the University Library and to concentrate on the fields 
in general demand—popular science, mathematics, astronomy, anthro- 
pology, and natural history. 

The useful arts section (Dewey 600s) is rather different. The 
sampling showed that 18% of the non-fiction issued was from this 
section, and last year 23% of the books purchased were for addition 
to this section. 

The general policy has been to purchase the standard texts in each 
general field, and to rely on periodicals to supply both the specialised 
and the very recent information. 

Naturally, as a public library, we must cater for the general demands 
of the private citizen for material relating to all sorts of hobbies 
making model aeroplanes, doll houses, and the like. On the whole 
these call for simple, practical material. But there are, for example, 
the requests relating to radio, which are very often for highly technical 
material, and on such subjects we buy a great deal. 

Probably the greatest part of the work of the department is for the 
personal needs of the private citizen. But, on the other hand, there 
are the enquiries of the private citizen for material to help him advance 
in his business or profession. A fairly large collection is held on 
business management and methods, with, if possible, standard texts 
for particular industries. On the whole, we do not purchase works on 
industries which are not a part of the Dunedin or Otago economy. 





If a highly specialised work is noted on an industry which is in 
the city, and we feel that we are not justified in purchasing it, we 
advise the firm concerned that this book exists and that we can obtain 
it for them on interloan if they wish. This has now become a routine 
part of our weekly check of the British National Bibliography for 
book selection. 

Book selection is done chiefly from the Aslib Booklist, Technical 
Book Review Index, and the weekly issues of the British National 
Bibliography which come by airmail. Suggestions from specialists are 
welcomed. The assistant in charge of the room also sees the general 
review journals which are circulated from book selection—Times 
Literary Supplement, New Statesman, Economist, Book Review Digest 
and ALA Booklist. 

In 1956-57, 205 titles were added to the Library’s Dewey 500s 
section and 707 titles to the Dewey 600s section. No trade catalogues 
are Ordered. 

(iii) Periodicals. Slightly over 200 journals are taken regularly in 
the Commercial Room—some of them national trade publicity 
magazines such as the Journal of Trade and Industry trom India. But 
by far the greater number are technical journals which are indexed 
none or other of the indexing services taken by the library. We have 
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found that, unless there is a general public demand for a journal (one 
that comes to mind is Display World), it is very nearly useless to take 
one which is not indexed. There is seldom time to do any indexing 
and, therefore, as soon as the journal is filed away, it becomes virtually 
useless. 

An alphabetical list of the journals currently received by the library 
has been duplicated and is available at all desks. Attached to it is a 
list arranged under general subject headings. 

(iv) Periodical Indexes. The indexing services in the Commercial 
Room are the /ndustrial Arts Index and the Engineering Index. The 
new, English Index of Technical Articles is now on order. In addition 


we frequently use the British Subject Index and the Index to New 


Zealand Periodicals. For financial and business information the index 
to the New York Times also is useful. 

(v) Standard Specifications. \t is fairly safe to say that the number 
of business enquiries for standard specifications is greater than that 
for any other material in the technical field. They are probably as 
much sought after in Dunedin as directories for commercial purposes. 

The library holds almost complete sets of both British and New 
Zealand Standards, and has standing orders for both. 

(vi) Information Service. In all departments of the library we find 
that we are giving two kinds of information service—quick reference, 
i.e., questions taking up to 15 minutes, and research questions. 

Commercial questions tend to be of the quick reference type, 
requiring the consultation of directories, dictionaries, telegraph codes, 
maps, and so forth. Of these the most frequently used are the 
directories. The policy has been to hold all New Zealand directories 
—post office, telephone, business, as well as the less frequent 
publications like the New Zealand Business Who's Who and the 
Directory of New Zealand Manufacturers. 

We are trying to cover at least the capitals of the Australian states 
with post office and/or telephone directories, as well as taking general 
Australian and Australasian trade directories. 

A selection of trade directories from other countries, especially 
Great Britain, is also kept. 

It is brief enquiries of this first sort which look impressive on the 
statistics file—about 6,000 enquiries are answered each year in this 
room—but the greatest time and energy goes into the research enquiry, 
which may relate to anything from making a fibreglass boat to ideas 
for designing a new machine for waxing ice cream cartons, or perhaps 
just the breeding habits of snails. 

Research enquiries, naturally, do not always derive from industry. 
A great many are made for private purposes, or by small tradesmen 
tackling new jobs or looking for new methods. The two assistants 
working in the room agree that a fair general estimate is that 30% 
of these enquiries are made for industrial purposes—very often in the 
field of engineering—maintenance, methods, and safety. 
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(vii) Municipal Reference Service. A great many enquiries come 
to us from various departments of the Dunedin City Council, although 
there is, as yet, no formally organised Municipal Reference Service. 

Certain technical lists are circulated to heads of departments for 
suggestions for purchase. When local bookshops send to us on approval 
material which we consider would be of interest to a certain depart- 
ment, the book is sent to the head of the department, together with 
a routine covering letter. In a great many cases these books have been 
retained by the department. 

(viii) Public Relations. Not everyone, either in industry or out 
of it, is aware of the use that can be made of books and libraries. 
One of the most difficult jobs of the librarian is to make himself and 
his services known. 

During last year, a special issue of Books in Dunedin—the quarterly 
publication of the Dunedin Public Library Association—was specially 
directed toward the business men of the city. It outlined the services 
available in the library and listed the directories and periodicals 
received. The distribution was carried out largely through the Retailers’ 
Association whose secretary is both active and co-operative. 

A small pamphlet also was published briefly outlining the services 
available at the library. 

These are useful approaches, but | feel that the most important thing 
is to be there, available and efficient, when needed, so that the habit of 
library use may develop and the library become the natural place to 
which to go with an information problem. 


A SURVEY AND A PLAN 


E. H. LEATHAM 


Over 12 years have now passed since the N.Z.L.A. scheme for techni- 
cal and commercial library service was approved by Council and 
published.! The five positions were twice advertised in 1946, but no 
successful appointments were made. Time has shown the scheme to be 
quite unrealistic and impracticable, as it was based on the growth 
of regional development and on a steady flow of good, trained, science 
graduates from the Library School. Regionalism is still being talked 
about and on a different basis; and, more important for Scientific, 
fechnical, and Commercial service (hereafter referred to as S.T.C.), 
lew science graduates have been attracted to the Library School. The 
lack of attraction is not surprising when the different salary prospects 
lor science as distinct from arts graduates in the public service and 


New Zealand Libraries 8: 124-5, 150, 193-4, 1945. 
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industry are considered, and compared, with the equality enforced 
in librarianship. Of those science graduates who went to the Library 
School few have put their qualifications to practical use or have been 
encouraged to do so. However, we are not alone in our failure and it 
is heartening to realise that no general S.T.C. service is known to be 
available through public libraries in the English-speaking world. 

At whom would such a service be aimed? The industrial production 
statistics of New Zealand? show two main relevant factors. Firstly, 
that industry is remarkably evenly spread throughout the country 
province by province both on a population basis and on an industrial 
group basis.“ This is partly due to the geography and communications 
of the country and there are major exceptions, but there is no case 
for subject grouping or specialisation. While we have no equivalents 
of Leeds and Birmingham, | suspect that the main specialised industrial 
centres in England have our problems plus their own, i.e., a sufficiently 
diversified local industry to warrant a good general S.T.C. collection 
plus extra depth in the local speciality. Secondly, the statistics show 
that over four-fifths of the factories in New Zealand employ less than 
21 workers, and this figure does not take into account one-man 
businesses and a number of other small units, e.g., bakeries, or workers 
engaged in the selling or distributing side of factories. These units 
are obviously too small to provide themselves with a library or 
information service. These small factories produce.only about 30% 
of our industrial output and it could be argued that many of them 
should be discouraged rather than encouraged. However, despite 
fluctuations between, or preference for, different industries, and even 
ignoring the dual crisis in overseas funds, of falling export-prices 
and over-importation of goods, it is generally agreed that increased 
industrial production is necessary to absorb surplus labour and to 
save overseas funds. Most New Zealand factories change the form of 
goods rather than produce them, but the added value alone of the 
production of the 6,800 small factories previously noted is nearly 
£60,000,000, most of which would otherwise have to be found from 
overseas funds over and above the cost of imported raw materials in 
crude or partly made-up form. These small factories could absorb 
practically unlimited aid in library service and a careful watch would 
have to be kept to prevent abuse and waste of time on too speculative 
searches or the race to be first on the market with the latest novelty. 
The larger industrial factories present different problems. For most 
technical information they rely on their overseas principals or research 


*N.Z. Department of Statistics. Report on the industrial production statistics of New 
Zealand for the year... (annual). Previous tithe: Report (or Statistical report) on 
the factory production of New Zealand. 


'The structure of New Zealand industry is well summarised in the relevant chapters of 
two recent publications: 
New Zealand Geographical Society. Wellington Branch. New Zealand : inventory and 
prospect. (Wellington, 1956.] 
Australia and New Zealand Bank, Ltd. Economic and Statistical Department. New 
Zealand's continuing development. (Wellington, 1957.] 
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associations, or they may be resistant to technological change owing 
to their investment in existing equipment. Here aid can best be given 
in library training and organisation and information service in marginal 
fields of interest. I believe that the literature resources of this country 
could be appreciably strengthened by effective liaison with and 
encouragement of their libraries. For, although scattered throughout 
the country, they should between them have a good overall coverage 
of technical and trade journals not held elsewhere. But in some cases 
there would, however, be reluctance to make them available to rivals 
or potential rivals. A survey in Britain about 5 years ago! showed 
that two-thirds of the firms interviewed had less than 50 books and 
subscribed to less than 5 journals. One-third of the firms interviewed 
had no books. Most of these “libraries” were kept in a director’s or 
manager’s office and were thus restricted in their use to the staff. The 
New Zealand picture would probably be much worse as there are only 
about half a dozen firms using the Interloan service, i.e., have a full 
time librarian to assist in providing adequate access to technical 
literature. 


It may be claimed that public libraries are answering most S.T.C. 
questions put to them, but I wonder if the answers are often even 
adequate, and how many enquirers have been frustrated or frightened 
off. The general attitude of many public library assistants does not 
encourage enquiries, and how many enquirers, after watching their 
uninspired efforts to seek technical information, have left as quickly 
as possible without, unfortunately, making their lack of approval or 
satisfaction known. How many potential enquirers never think of the 
public library as a source of technical information? The English survey 
previously noted, showed that less than 10% of managerial or technical 
staff thought of the public library when asked what they would do 
if they needed a recent American book or periodical quickly. From 
my own experience in looking over the stock of the larger public 
libraries and from the comments (volunteered and sought) of various 
enquirers, | am convinced that even in most of the main centres the 
service is poor. It is poor because they lack the stock (in books and 
serials, and in indexing and abstracting services) and they are without 
the staff that really Knows the stock that is held. A few typical and 
horrible examples are given. An enquirer wanted background informa- 
tion on the distillation of alcohol. We replied from the D.S.I.R., “not 
our field by either subject or level of enquiry”, and referred him to 
his public library. He said that they held only a history of the subject 
and had referred him to us. We gave him some material and later 
checked that library’s catalogue. The history was all that they had 
listed in the catalogue under the heading “Distillation”, but the subject 
was well covered in more general books among their holdings. 


Taken from: Urquhart, D. J. Public libraries and industry. London, D.S.1.R., 1953. 
(Reprinted in abridged form in Manchester Review 6: 468-72, 1953.) 
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Another enquirer said he was a pest eradicator and was looking for 
journals in his field. We showed him a few and found out that he was 
concerned mainly with one particular insect pest and provided him 
with some further information. He was told that one of our branches 
in his area carried out a lot of work on insect pests and that he would 
be free to use their library and abstracting journals for keeping up to 
date. He replied that the public library could do that for him as they 
had the indexes. As suspected, these turned out to be the Reader's 
Guide ..., International Index ...and the Subject Index to Periodi- 
cals: but he had been assured by the staff that these covered all the 
literature. 

Finally, while | was looking over the stock of another library, an 
assistant asked if help was needed. | wondered aloud why certain books 
were held and one or two equally good books on other aspects of the 
subjects were not. The reply was, that they were too advanced. The 
library aimed mainly at material for secondary school assignments and 
referred technical enquirers to the University; and that was from a 
specialist in one of the S.T.C. fields! 

A recent writer compared the S.9T.C. collection to an atomic bomb 
in that it has to be at least a certain size before it is effective, ie. 
there has to be a good overall coverage at several levels before there 
is a good chance of answering most questions. A fairly high percentage 
of good answers will be necessary before any public confidence can 
be built up by a service. Enquiries should be expected from. the 
secondary school student and interested layman, i.e., at the roughly 
popular science level, and more technical questions from the hobbyist, 
workman, technician, foreman manufacturer, and research worker. My 
main concern is with these higher levels, i.e., those who require the 
latest technical information, mainly from = technical journals and 
pamphlets. A recent survey showed that the main metropolitan public 
libraries held very few of the technical indexing and abstracting 
services, i.e., the keys to the technical literature, outside the Engineering 
Index and Industrial Art; Index. A few more titles are held by the 
various municipal departments and, if one includes the university 
libraries, holdings are passable to good. However, enquirers usually 
want information or assistance in finding it and not to be passed on 
from one library to another where there is something that might help 
them. Manchester Public Library subscribes to over 60 of these 
services and the Central Library of New Zealand D.S.I.R. receives 
a similar number currently, while by no means covering the field; some 
ure very specialised, many other important ones are not taken. 

No figures are available, but | suspect that the establishment and 
maintenance of a minimum S.T.C. collection is beyond the means 
of even the major public libraries unless expenditure on the classes 
concerned is at a rate guite disproportionate to the remainder of serious 
non-fiction. This could well be justified as a community service bul 
is, I suspect, not done. Community service is the only basis for 
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emphasis on S.T.C. A similar depth of service could be given in any 
field by a similar or smaller expenditure. There has been a sudden 
increase Of interest in England in the S.T.C. field since about 1950, 
apparently arising from the productivity drive, but also as part answer 
to the criticism of public libraries as being mainly light reading 
centres. Most recent years have seen in Aslib proceedings the descrip- 
tion of a new or improved S.T.C. service in some large English city. 
In 1952 the following figures were given for Sheffield: the staff and 
stock of the S.T.C. section was 80% and 42% respectively of the 
combined general reference and local history libraries, while the 
expenditure on stock in 1950-51 was £1,491 (and this appears low) 
which is more than that spent on the other two libraries. 

In the secondary New Zealand cities, the coverage and service varies 
even at the book level; in some cases it is pathetic and in others 
disgraceful. In one of the largest of these the Manufacturers’ 
Association recently started their own technical library at the local 
technical college under the part-time care of one of the masters. 

This paints rather a gloomy picture. What can be done? I believe 
that at this stage and for the next three to five years, the best general 
Scientific and Technical and, probably, Commercial service can be 
given only from a unit based on the National Library Service—a 
National Library Service with an extensive and growing collection of 
indexing and abstracting services and with its book stock and journals 
in the relevant fields carefully surveyed, weeded, and strengthened. 
The quality of their present book stock in the S.T.C. fields varies 
greatly, while their holdings of journals and abstracting services are 
poor. The book coverage in the technical and trade fields should be 
fairly comprehensive, catering for present and future needs. Some 
may claim that only general works should be held, but this depends 
on the point of view, for what is specialised to some is general to 
others. Scientific enquiries would probably be more general and relating 
to background or basic information in the technical fields which could 
be obtained from the survey type of book. Buying at the highest 
research level would be unnecessary. However, a collection of books 
dealing with standard methods of test or analysis would be desirable 
as these are often wanted on short loan, and the laboratories, which 
consider them as working bench tools, are reluctant to lend them. 

The establishment costs of such a unit would be high and several 
science graduates weuld ke needed on the staff, zlthough only some of 
these need be Library School graduates. The English S.T.C. service is 
given mainly by F.L.A.s without any academic or practical scientific 
or technical background. ! believe that a good general service can be 
given by such people who are interested and experienced in the work, 
but that the best technical service can only be given by those with 
an adequate scientific and technical background. Any library in the 
main centres aiming to give S.T.C. service should employ a science 
Or engineering graduate so that the full technical background of 
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enquiries can be found out before work on answering them is begun. 
At first some reliance would have to be placed on reference work 
at, and borrowing from, other Wellington libraries (mainly those of 


Government Departments), but as stocks were built up this would be | 


reduced to normal marginal berrowing and searching on exceptional 


projects. Initially such a unit could do litthe more than cope with the | 


normal Country Library Service technical request traffic except to give 
a better and faster service, and to answer such other queries as might 
be referred to it. There should be no evangelistic effort to sell the 
service. Growth due to satisfied enquirers passing the word on is all 
that could be dealt with for some time. Any immediate regional 
development is ruled out by the shortage of both staff and finance 
until such time as an increase in these resources makes such extension 
possible and increased demand makes it justifiable. 

Government Department libraries exist mainly for the benefit of 
their own departmental officers. They vary greatly in size and quality 
and give varying degrees of service to the casual enquirer from outside. 
Policies and staffs change and they cannot be relied upon. I believe 
that for the S.T.C. service envisaged the library movement should be 
reasonably — self-contained, even though this may mean some 
duplication and overlapping. The National Library must contain the 
National Library Service, and this sort of a service will make it a 
national asset and not a book museum for a comparative handful 
of Wellingtonians. : 

Initially a fair amount of investigation work would need to be 
done in conjunction with the larger public libraries in an attempt to 
work out standards of stock and to define the types of question that 
they should answer and those that they should pass on. Further 
investigation will need to be made into the frequency, range, and 
type of question being asked. There will be need for short courses 
and meetings for assistants whilst this is in progress. Some degree of 
specialisation or rationalised buying may be tried or worked out. 
Some attempt should be made to find out what the business community 
wants and why they do not have better libraries of their own and/or 
use public libraries more. The whole question of patent searching 
as a source of technical information would have to be investigated. 
Another comparatively minor job that could, and needs to be, tackled 
is assistance to technical colleges in building up their libraries. 
Further assistance to small libraries could be given in improving the 
lists of recommended books in the S.T.C. fields, aiming at books with 
educational impact rather than light readability. 

It should be emphasised that this service should be given through 
the public libraries. There should be no attempt to by-pass them. The 
suggested scheme is really only an initial phase based on current 
conditions. There are great difficulties in giving high level reference 
service from a distance and through intermediaries. The questions or 
subject requests will have to be carefully defined and some follow-up 
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system may be necessary. There will be delays while questions are 
referred and answered, although many questions, of course, can be 
answered by the library initially concerned. Often answers just cannot 
be found to apparently quite simple questions while copies of 
apparently good articles that subsequently prove useless may have 
to be procured from overseas. 

The division of responsibility will be on a basis of both urgency 
and type of question. It is more in the purely commercial field that 
on-the-spot quick reference answers will be required and may be 
difficult to obtain outside the main centres. This covers questions 
dealing with current statistics, addresses, codes, and prices of materials 
and stocks and shares. 

This has been a short general survey, and many aspects of the 
proposed scheme, if accepted, need to be worked over by the sub- 
committee appointed by the New Zealand Book Resources Committee 
to re-investigate the subject. If an S.T.C. service is considered necessary 
and is to grow on a regional basis the librarians and controlling 
authorities of the larger public libraries will have to do some hard 
thinking as to what their standards and plans are and what they 
should be, for with about one exception, there is littke evidence that 
this has already been done. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY FINANCE 


N.Z.L.A. SUBMISSIONS TO THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION 


Following the appointment, in October 1957, of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
and report upon local authority finance, the Association has made the submissions set 
out below which have been endorsed by the Local Authorities Section of the Asso- 
ciation. It is expected that Mr H. Brown, the Chairman of the Local Authorities 
Section, and Mr A. G. W. Dunningham, the Hon. Secretary of the Section, will appear 
before the Commission in Dunedin during the public hearing to be held from 30 April 


to 2 May, 1958, to present these submissions: 


(1) The New Zealand Library Association was incorporated by the 
New Zealand Library Association Act, 1939, and is regarded as the 
spokesman for all library interests. A statement of its views on local 
authority finance is given below. 

(2) Library service of a high standard, educational in its objective, 
is essentially a public service, and should be provided and made 
freely available from public funds to all citizens. 

Note: The objectives of library service, as published by the New 
Zealand Library Association in 1952, are here abbreviated as a service 
of printed and other materials which will: 

(i) contribute to family life; 

(ii) help the community towards fruitful use of leisure time; 

(iii) be the most valuable instrument of democracy and good 
citizenship; 

(iv) sustain and raise the standards of public and social conduct; 

(v) sustain the desire to learn (service to children and young 

people) ; 

(vi) assist citizen groups—societies active in drama, music, parent 
teacher work and so on; 

(vii) make an important contribution to the economic life of the 
community, through keeping farmers, business and professional 
men up to date with technological advances; and 

(viii) present art and imaginative literature in abundance. 

(3) Recognising that popular reading has been commercialised by 
private book clubs, a “user-pay” policy has been developed in New 
Zealand to relieve public funds from the provision of purely 
recreational reading. A service of light fiction and other very popular 
books is not attempted from public funds, but is given in public 
libraries on a “fee-to-reader” basis which aims to cover costs. 

(4) In New Zealand, serious services of books (as described in 2 
above) are regarded as an important part of local authority work. 


(5) Between 1877 and 1929 this local provision was assisted by the 
central government through cash subsidies. Since 1938 Government 
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assistance has been through aid-in-kind (books and other services) 
from the Country Library Service. At first this assistance was restricted 
to local authorities in the smaller population groups, but has gradually 
been offered to all but the four main centres; the smaller centres still, 
however, receive proportionately greater assistance than the larger. 

(6) In the United Kingdom and North America, education is a 
function of local government. In New Zealand the public library 
service is the only educational programme undertaken by local govern- 
ment. 


(7) In both the United Kingdom and in North America, the prin- 
ciple of cash grants from the central government to local authorities 
for all forms of educational services, including public libraries, is 
becoming more widely accepted. In the United States, Congress has 
allocated $5,000,000 under the Library Services Act from the Federal 
Government to individual states for public library services in the 
fiscal year 1958, and State governments themselves give direct and 
indirect assistance to locally-operated public libraries. In the United 
Kingdom a Committee of Inquiry has been appointed to consider 
public library services, and the question of State aid will undoubtedly 
arise. 

(8) The total expenditure on libraries by local authorities in New 
Zealand during the year ending 31 March 1957 was £544,892, of 
which the allocation from rates was £405,432. Government expenditure 
on assistance for public libraries is estimated at £110,000 for the 
same year. 

(9) The major problems facing public libraries now are: 

(i) the high cost of all municipal government, and the need 
for some relief from the central government for library 
services; and 

(ii) the failure of many local authorities (particularly counties) 
to provide any library service at all. 

(10) The New Zealand Library Association is considering a new 
approach to the Government for increased assistance, based on cash 
subsidies on local expenditure. 


(11) The Association considers that local authorities will put such 
Government assistance to its best use if they pool their resources and 
co-operate to give service more economically over larger units of 
population. 

(12) The form of co-operation at present envisaged is a federation. 
The enclosed report of the Association’s Committee on Regional 
Library Co-operation, entitled Co-operation: a new phase, discusses 
the proposals which have been made, and has been approved by the 
executive of the Association’s Local Authorities Section for sub- 
mission to the 1958 Conference of the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation to be held at Invercargill on 25-28 February. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 


SUBMISSIONS BY THE N.Z.L.A. TO 
THE PARLIAMENTARY SELECT COMMITTEE | 


The New Zealand Library Association, which is greatly concerned | 
about the need for a National Library in New Zealand, appreciates | 
the continuing interest of the Government and of Parliament in the 
matter, and welcomes the opportunity of reaffirming its views on the 
need for such a library. 

In November 1953, the Association wrote to the Prime Minister 
asking that a Select Committee be set up to consider this matter. 
This was not agreed to at the time, but the request led to the setting 
up of a Public Service Commission Working Party which reported in 
1956. In September 1957 the Association wrote to the then Prime 
Minister saying that in its opinion a National Library should be 
established as soon as possible on the lines of the proposals in the 
report of the Public Service Commission Working Party. This opinion 
is still held as strongly as it was then; if the report as it is were adopted 
and acted upon, the Association would be well satisfied. The comments 
given below are in amplification of the Working Party’s report, and 
deal with matters about which there has been some discussion. 

The Association adheres to its opinion that the three State libraries 
should all become a part of the National Library, and considers that 
it would be quite practicable to ensure that the identity of special 
collections was maintained and the services given by all the parts not 
merely continued but improved. On the question of the control of the 
legislative reference work of the General Assembly Library, the 
Association made detailed submissions to the Working Party in 
October 1955. Since the points made by the Association then were 
not all incorporated in the Working Party’s report, they are repeated 
here: ' 

“Two points should be made: Firstly, that a Committee of the 
House would continue to guide the affairs of the Legislative 
Reference Library. The precise relationship between the authority 
of the Committee and that of the National Librarian would need 
to be clearly defined but the Committee would have direct control 
of the Legislative Reference Library as well as representation on 
the Advisory Council. Secondly, the Legislative Reference Library, 
regardless of the site of the main library, should be physically 
accessible to members within the Parliamentary block. Again, 
members would have specific privileges within the National 
Library itself.” 

If the Committee considers that it is not possible to incorporate all 

these libraries in the National Library, the Association considers that 
the development of a National Library should be proceeded with 
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independently. The desperate accommodation problems of the National 
Library Service make it imperative that some relief be given to this 
essential part of the country’s library services, and the Association 
urges that when a decision is made on this point the opportunity should 
be taken at the same time to go as far as possible in implementing the 
Working Party’s recommendations. 

The Association also adheres to its opinion that the National Library 
should be administered as a separate Department. Reasons for its view 
were given at length in the submission of October 1955 referred to 
above, from which the following summing up is quoted: 

“... the Association considers that the failure to give the National 
Library the status of an independent department would be a 
serious restriction on its efficient operation. However, if despite 
the above submissions preference for one department or another 
has to be expressed, it considers that the Education Department 
is the one with which the National Library should be associated. 
Considerable progress has been made in the services initiated by 
the Country Library Service, and later by the National Library 
Service as a section of the Department; there is an affinity between 
the scholarly and educational needs which a National Library 
would meet, and both the general functions of the Department 
and some of its special responsibilities.” 

The Association has recently made representations to the Govern- 
ment concerning a plan for regional library service. This is a separate 
matter from the National Library proposal and does not conflict with 
it in any way. At present the work of the National Library Service 
falls into three major parts: 

(a) the Country Library Service and School Library Service, which 
together help to build and maintain high standards in library 
service to the public, 

(b) the National Library Centre, which controls the headquarters 
reference and lending collection of about 140,000 volumes, 
carries out the Service’s bibliographical work and acts as a 
centre for inter-library lending, and 

(c) training for librarianship. The regional scheme will eventually, 
if it is adopted, tend to supplant the first part. It should be 
noted that this part is at present to a large extent organised 
separately. 

The Association notes that criticism has been made of the lending 
provisions of the proposed National Library. Some of the more severe 
criticisms seem to have been based on a belief that the stock of the 

National Library would be dispersed about the country as if it were 
Country Library Service stock. But, as is explained above, the type 
of service given by the Country Library Service is different from the 
\ype given by the National Library Centre, and there need be no 
confusion between them after a National Library is formed. The 
Association is well aware of the need for conservation of stock and 
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for maintaining services to the scholar and advanced student. It js 
however, essential that the national lending functions of the Nationa 
Library Service should continue as a National Library function, an 
the Association considers that to establish a National Library whic 
could not continue to lend in this way would impair an_ existing 
important service. It is of course undesirable that the rare book materia 
of the- Alexander Turnbull Library and other similar groups should by 
lent in this way. The Association considers, however, that the 
administration of a National Library would be able to make responsible 
decisions on what could be lent and in what circumstances, and that 
it need not be bound by a total prohibition. 





COPYRIGHT ACT 
PRIVATE SUBMISSION ON UNIVERSITY THESES 


We should like to make it clear that the following submission does 
not represent the official view of the iour universities of New Zealand, 
but is made in a private capacity. 

Under the Copright Act 1913 a thesis submitted by a university 
student in fulfilment or partial fulfilment of the requirements for a 
university degree and deposited in a university library is, as long as it 
remains unpublished, an unpublished manuscript, and is subject to the 
copyright law which governs unpublished manuscripts. 

It is suggested that, while preserving the rights of authors, a more 
liberal attitude is desirable with regard to the making of photographic 
copies of a part or the whole of a thesis; firstly to ensure as free 
access to research work undertaken under the auspices of the university 
as is compatible with the reasonable rights of the author; secondly to 
ensure the preservation of what is often a unique copy, subject to 
much handling. It is not suggested that the author’s right to publish his 
thesis should be diminished, nor that the university should be enabled 
to publish a thesis without the consent of the author. It is also 
desirable that the copyright in an unpublished thesis deposited in 4 
university library should pass to the university on the death of the 
author, not least because it is undesirable that the university should 
be perpetual custodian of such a work, without control of the 
copyright. 

We therefore suggest that clauses along the following lines should 
be included in any contemplated legislatisn: 

(1) Where, at a time more than five years after the date at which 
a university thesis was accepted in fulfilment or nartial fulfilment ol 
the regulations for a university degree, 

(a) copyright subsists in the work, but 

(b) the work has not been published, and 
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(c) the manuscript or a copy of the work is kept in a university 
library or other university institution where (subject to any 
provisions regulating the institution in question) it is open to 
public inspection, 

the copyright in the work is not infringed by the making or the 
supplying of a copy of the thesis for the purposes of research or 
private study provided that the copy in question is made by or 
supplied to a person satisfying the librarian, or person acting on his 
behalf, that he requires it for purposes of private study, and will not 
use it for any other purpose. 

(2) The copyright in a thesis accepted in fulfilment or partial 
fulfilment of the regulations for a university degree is not infringed 
by the making of a copy thereof, by or on the authority of the 
person or authority with whom it is deposited, for the purpose of 
preservation of the thesis. 

(3) Where, under regulations made by a university, a copy of a 
thesis accepted in fulfilment or partial fulfilment of the regulations for 
a university degree is required to be deposited in the library or other 
institution of that university, the copyright in the work, where the 
work was not published before the death of the author, shall pass 
to the university on the death of the author. 

(Note: In any legislation it may be necessary to provide: (a) for the 
case where it cannot be determined whether or not the author is dead 
this might be done by a provision for the transfer of the copyright to the 
university after fifty years from presentation if, after reasonable efforts, 
it has not been possible to determine that the author is dead; (b) for an 
exemption in the case of an author who has bequeathed the copyright in 
his unpublished work.) 

C. W. Coiuins, Librarian, University of Canterbury, Christchurch. 

P HAVARD-WILLIAMS, Librarian, University of Otago, Dunedin. 

A. T. SANDALL, Librarian, University of Auckland, Auckland. 

G. H. Briccs, Deputy Librarian, Victoria University, Wellington. 





GEOFFREY T. ALLEY, O.B.E. 


The Award of the O.B.E. in the Birthday Honours to Mr G. T. Alley 
is Official recognition of the work that has been done through the 
National Library Service and the New Zealand Library Association, 
particularly since 1934. Progress has been striking, real, and wide- 
spread. Marty people have been associated with it, much help has come 
from abroad. Throughout, leadership has come from Mr Alley. 

Some years ago Mr Alley’s colleagues showed their appreciation of 
this by making him an Honorary Life Member of the Association. 
Now Her Majesty the Queen, on the advice of her Ministers, has 
acknowledged on behalf of the whole nation the debt New Zealand 
owes to Mr Alley’s vision and his work. 

We tender him our sincere congratulations. 
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N.Z.L.A. BRANCH COMMITTEES, 1958-59 


AUCKLAND BRANCH: S. F. Paul (Chairman), G. L. Cumming (Vice- | 


Chairman), L. Maloy (Hon. Secretary), C. T. Atkinson, J. A. §. 


Burns (Branch Correspondent), W. Colgan, I. B. Jobe, A. L. Shipherd, 


C. Wynne. 

CANTERBURY BRANCH: F. Rainbow (Chairman), O. C. Chandler 
(Vice-Chairman), J. Macfarlane (Hon. Secretary), S. E. Shea, R. C. 
Lamb (Branch Correspondent), A. Leigh, B. E. Harris. 

WELLINGTON BRANCH: M. S. Martin (Chairman), M. C. Gray 
(Hon. Secretary), B. J. Purton, C. Tibbles, G. Briggs, J. A. Frampton, 
J. Traue. 

PALMERSTON NortH BRANCH: C. D. Trudgeon (Chairman), E. M. 
Green (Hon. Secretary), L. Banks, S. Bell, M. C. Campbell, F. Jewell, 
M. J. Lynch, T. Nuttall, G. Roberts. 

OraGo BRANCH: G. M. Strathern (Chairman), H. Erlam (Past 
Chairman), D. White (Hon. Secretary), A. H. Fache (Branch 
Correspondent), A. Andrew, N. Calvert, D. G. Esplin, M. Ronnie. 


N.Z.L.A. MEMBERSHIP 
NEW MEMBERS 

At the meeting of the Standing Executive Committee held on 21 May 
the following were elected to personal membership of the Association: 

Miss J. W. Bird (Wellington), Miss E. A. Champion (Wellington), 
Mr J. H. T. Curnow (Blenheim), Dr C. A. Fleming (Wellington), 
Miss J. H. Follett (Hamilton), Miss E. Franklin (Palmerston North), 
Miss M. Garden (Wellington), Dr D. E. Hurley (Wellington), Miss 
H. M. Kennedy (Wellington), Miss J. C. C. King (Wellington), Miss 
M. E. MacKenzie (Hamilton), Miss C. F. Matthews (Wellington), 
Mrs R. Muff (Christchurch), Mr J. C. Yaldwyn (Wellington). 


At the meeting of the Standing Executive Committee held on 18 June 
the following were elected to personal membership of the Association: 

Miss J. M. Blackburn (Library School), Miss J. M. Boakes 
(Whangarei), Miss C. I. F. Calcott (Library School), Mr J. M. 
Daley (Tauranga), Miss L. A. Dovey (Library School). Miss F. J. 
Eakin (Rotorua), Miss H. F. Edwards (Wellington), Miss V. M. 
Francis (Auckland), Miss E. S. Kelly (Wellington), Miss S. McLeod 
(Napier), Miss A. L. Moult (Wellington), Miss J. M. Robinson 
(Palmerston North), Mr E. G. Ross (Wellington), Miss B. J. Tasker 
(Hamilton), Miss G. J. Wilson (Auckland). 


RESIGNATIONS 


At the meeting of the Standing Executive Committee held on 21 May 
the following resignations were accepted: 

Mr G. Cummuskey (Lyttelton), Miss M. B. Ammundsen 
(Wanganui). 
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Vice- | 
\. §, 
ierd, 
PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS 
idler 
L< June 1958 Vol. I, No. 2 
Gray English Translation of the U.S.S.R. Monthly Journal Voprosy 
pton, Ekonomiki — The Journal of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
Institute of Economics. 
. M. 
well In this Issue: 
L. Gatovsky: General Laws and Special Features of the Con- 
( Past struction of Socialism in Various Countries 
anch E. KasiMovsky: Reserves for Lowering the Cost of Industrial 
Ne. Production 
I. BLYUMINS The Crisis of Contemporary Bourgeois Political 
Economy 
A. RUBINSHTEIN: What Is Behind the Reformists’ “Theories” of 
ore a Second Industrial Revolution 
ition: 
ton), M. Sakov: Some Questions of the Theory and Practice of Price 
ton), Formation in the U.S.S.R. 
—_ V. BELKIN: The Application of Electronic Computers to 
— Economic Planning and Statistics 
Miss 
ton), $40.00 or £14.3.8 per year (12 issues) 
$3.50 or £1.4.10 per copy 
June : a 
ition: Authorised Publisher and Translator in English: 
oakes INTERNATIONAL ARTS AND SCIENCES PRESS 
|. M. eon Sones 
EJ 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 
/, M. NEW YORK, U.S.A. (Dept. 11.) 
>Leod 
inson 
asker Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
N.Z.L.A. PUBLICATIONS 
May i a . oe ; 
| aa he Fiction List, formerly published in this Bulletin, is now being 
—_— issued separately in cyclostyled form. Copies are being sent to all 
Public Library members of the Association. Other members who may 
wish to receive copies should advise the Registrar. 
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“LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 





with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


For further particulars write 


= LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LID. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 102! 











PLASCOVERS, NELSON 


Non tear or acetate book covers, made in any size, 
bound with cloth or lassometic tape in colours, red, 
blue, green, grey, yellow, and black (white in lasso- 
metic only). : 
Cloth tapes (adhesive): 5s. 6d. per 50-yard roll. 
Cut plastic pieces. Non tear P.V.C. or acetate, any 
size required. Prices reasonable. 
Plastic adhesive glue: 6s. 6d. per pint. 
Prompt attention given. 


C. H. RENNIE. 


PLASCOVERS, 
NELSON. 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourselves of the services of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 


Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 
and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”°—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7°—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 











BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made from the best British materials and by the finest 


British workmanship. 


For the past five years these transparent book jackets 


have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 


have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 
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Reprinted for the first time in years— 


NELLE M. SCANLAN’S 


IMMORTAL BOOKS OF THE 


PENCARROW SAGA 


The Pencarrow Saga covers the 
life and fortunes of the Pencar- 
row family during the first hun- 
dred years of New Zealand’s 


history. 
“PENCARROW” Price 10/6 
“TIDES OF YOUTH” Price 10/6 
“WINDS OF HEAVEN” Price 10/6 
“KELLY PENCARROW” Price 10/6 


EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 
COPIES OF THIS 
NEW ZEALAND CLASSIC 


Published by 


Uhiembeh only Lt 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 


Lower Hutt Timaru Dunedin Invercargill 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINE 











